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| But some should be planted late, for late planting 

is sometimes best. None can tell which will give 
the largest harvest tll they know what the weather 
will be; and as what is called “‘science’’ seldom un- 
folds the future course of the winds and storins with 
any degree of certainty, we may as well guess for 
ourselves and try our lack. 

Potatoes that are planted as late as the last of 
June often yield better than the early planted, be- 
cause the weather happens to be favorable to them 
at a critical time in the formation of the tubers. In 
our climate potatoes suffer more for want of wet, at 
a certain stage of their growth, than other vegetables 
do. And the early planted stand the best chance on 
this score. But when July and August are more 
wet than June, the late plants stand the best chance. 

We cannot doubt that the best formed and best 
sized potatoes are best for planting, as the nataral 
tendency of such a course is to improve the form and 
the size; yet it often happens *'~. half grown tubers 
produce as well as any; so a meau cow will some- 
times have a noble calf. 

One of oar correspondents, a few weeks past, 
stated that his refuse potatoes, including rotten and 
small ones, gave him, one year, a better product 
than his picked tubers. We cannot account for this 


unless we may suppose, as some do, that unripe po- 


| tatoes are better for planting than the ripe and full- 


| the ground. 
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POTATO PLANTING 
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As potatoc sare now very dear small ones may be 


worth more for planting than for pigs. 
PROTECT THE BIRDS. 
W hat birds ? 


the hawk, that care more for carrion meat than for 


Would you protect the crow and 


insects, and make it their business to wage war on 
the smaller tribes of birds that live upon the mis- 
chievous grubs and insects in your garden and fields? 
Let us see. The hawk does not stoop low enough 


lle lives 


on other birds and destroys their young in their nests. 


to nab the small fry that infest our plants. 


Let him be game for the shooters, and the sport of 
such as love w take life. But the crow, like men, 
does good and evil of the same day. He picks up 
worms and grasshoppers, and for a dessert he pulls 
up litte blades of corn just to get the seed that is 
now softened to his liking 

The crow must be tried by jury, who will take 
into consideration all the circumstances of his case, 
and award sccordingly. ‘The judge, in closing, will 
be sure to remind the jury, that crows have been 
known to pudi up corn when there was plenty sowa 
gn the surface; and to destroy young birds in their 
nesis, to carry to his own high palace. But the 
crow never makes war for the mere glory, or when 


he has food enough at home. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
rIMBER FOR FBRNCE.—OAK, CEDAR 

Me Eprror,—As | intend running about two 
hundred rods of fence the present year, between 
wy land aod my neighbor's adjoining it, | would 
asa which are the best aod most durable posts 
tor fencing ; whether oak or cedar’ And at what 
season would it be best tu cut them! | would 
also ask what kind of medicine is best for cater- 
pillars, as there are very many on my trees that 
ire in immediate want of some powerful exter- 
nal application. 

Yours respectfully, 
W.G. 

East Bradford, May 17, 1847. 


jc Cedar posts are very generally considered 
more durable than oak. As to the best time for cut- 


ting timber there is some doubt. Farmers are not 
agreed, mechanics care but little about it, for they 
are fond of rebuilding often, and scientific men have 
not collected facts enough to settle the question. 

August is the worst month in the twelve for cut- 
ting timber; and it is the best for cutting bushes in 
pastures where they are not wanted. August is the 
month when the alburnaum, or new wood, is forming 
with most rapidity, from the descending sap that 
has been prepared by the aid of the full leaf. 

‘This may be the reason why timber, cut in Au- 
gust, decays so soon. 

June is as good a month as any, provided the bark 
is peeled off and the timber lies not in contact with 
‘The sap is thin in June, and the um- 
ber soon dries. Formerly it was thought, that win- 
ter was the time to cut timber; but experiments 
have shown that June is quite as good if not better. 
Whea the British troops evacuated Philadelptna and 
retired into New Jersey, they felled many trees on 
their retreat, and the timber proved to be most du- 
rable. ‘This was in June, and the weather was ex- 
ceedingly hot, as the patriots at the battle of Mon- 
A few 


wood ashes around each post are excellent to pre- 


mouth, in New Jersey, found it to their cost. 


vent rot at the surface. 
CaTerpicuars, Ha! Take them as soon as 
they appear, which is just as soon as the leaf ap- 
pears, and you kill them very rapidly, either with 
thamb and finger—with the conical hair brash—or 
with a swab dipped in strong suds. You will need 
to go the rounds two or three times if you suller the 
nests to become large. 
nests early in a cool 


morning; also at noon ina hot day, and at night 
(Editor. 


‘The worms are all in their 





Craneerries on Upnianp 
Uhe attention of the public having been 
called to the culture of this delicions fruit, and 
Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts, having produc- 
ed three hundred and twenty bushels to the 
acre, on upland soil; | proceed to give his mode 
of cultivation, as follows: “1 select a piece of 
cold wet land that will keep moist throagh the 
year—remove the top soil to the depth of two 
this prevents all grass «r weeds from 
growing, and the plant will require no cultiva- 
after they are After the top was 
removed, | harrowed the ground smooth and 
Marked it out in drills, eighteen inches apart, 
and set in the plants four inches apart. Some I 
set out on sods fourteen inches square, placed in 
wiles a little below the surface. They all flour- 
ished far beyend my expectation the first year 

put forth runners three feet long, and 


CULTIVATION of 


SvVILs. 


inches ; 


tien set out 


they 


every vine was loaded with fruit. The plants 
can be set out from Se ptember to December, and 
trom April to the last of June 

Yours, &e., B. G. Bosweii 


[Farmer's Cabinet. 


Maxine Borrer. Mr. Wm. Merrifield, of 
Guilderland, who received a premium for butter 
from the New York State Agricultural Society, 
in 1842, adopts the following mode for making 
butter: In winter, the milk stands in the cellar 
twelve hours; is then scalded over a slow fire 
to near boiling heat, the pans removed to the 
cellar ; the cream only churned, which seldom 
requires more than five minutes to produce but- 

ter. [can testify to the superior quality of Mr. 
M.°‘s butter, having been using at my table for 
some days a sample made in the way described, 
and which is as high colored and nearly as rich 
as the best of June butter, though the cows 
were only fed with hay, aad no cvloring sub- 
j Stance used. [Albany Cultivator. 


| of what is preferred in England. } 
INFLAMMATORY COMPLAINTS OF} dued; but he died of stomach staggers. ‘The | 
HORSES same stable, then so often subject to diseases, is 


jand draught 





HORSE 


We again present to our readers a cut of the English Farm Horse. 





FLESH, 


We are not very much 


pleased with it, but it is the form that was sent over by Mr. Colman, and is probably a fair sample 





A PRIZE ESSAY, BY M. M. MILBURN. 


Causes. In order to clear our investigation 
of some «difficulties, it will be necessary to show 
that there is not any peculiar predisposition to 
disease in the breeds of horses usually employed 
in heavy draught, nor to any particular and char- 
acteristic conformation of the animals, which, I 
think, can easily be done. The coach-horse, 
horses are now very frequently 


| bred from the same mare, and the breeds are so 


completely crossed and intermixed, that further 


} than form and capability, with a sufficient de- 


the case of the 
their distinctive 


gree of blood in 


—s horse, 
they have lost breeds. The 


| horses employed in the cultivation of light soils, 


whieh the introduction of turnip-culture has se 
much extended, has caused the coach horse aud 
draught horse to assimilate very closely, The 
peculiar characteristics of the old Suffolk breed, 





| are lost in the continual crosses which have tak- 


jen place to obtain more speed, and the farm 


| horses generally, perhaps with the exception of 


those used on very heavy soils, are partaking 
much of the character of the coach horses of 
some ten years ago, and although a lighter class 
of animals have of late years been held in requi- 
sition for light werk, to suit the rapid communi- 
cation which our commerce demands, still so 
much intermixture has taken place in the differ 


! ent breeds, that no distinction can be pointed out 


between the one and the other, in so far as lia- 


| bility to the diseases in question is concerned. 


We are not aware that any peculiar conforma- 
tion has any connection with the predisposition 
to such diseases. The horses required for fast 
work mast have a capacious chest, to admit of 
the rapid propulsion of the biood which his ex- 
ertion demands ; but the horse of heavy draught 
also is valuable for his depth and rotundity of 


' chest, to enable him to perform the tremendous 
| exertion which is occasionally required of him. 
| There are two instances, however, where con- 


| stitution peculiarities may 
| complaints in 


predispose to the 
There are certain 
ashy,’’ or horses in 
last false rib and 


question. 
horses denominated **w 
which the space between the 


| the hip bone is wide ; in the language of the 


| jockey, when he is not ‘‘well ribbed home ; 
i such are known to be liable to diseases of the 


bowels when put to extra exertion,—but upon 
what principle | am unable to say. Others have 
a natural or acquired habit of voracious feeding, 
which is extremely prejudicial to the healthy ac- 


| tion of the digestive and exeretory organs, and 


to which I shall presently allude. 

The post horse, and such as are required to 
perform fast work, are more liable to attacks of 
diseases of the brain, the nerves, and the lungs, 
simply because their work consists of rapid and 
powerful exertion ; the farm horse—the animal 
of long and steady exertion, to gripes, inflamma- 
tion ot the bowels, and stomach staggers——re- 


| sults, as I shall presently show, of a manage- 


ment unsuited to the character of the labor we 
require from them. ‘The stomach of the horse 


| is remarkably small :—smaller in proportion to 
| his size, and the quantity of food he requires, 


} 


/ than any other domestic animal. Nature intends 


for him a supply of nutritious food, and that at 
short intervals; wherein he materially differs 


from the ox, whose capacious stomach will con- 


tain food which will not be digested for hours 
The post horse, the huater, and the carriage 
horse, have food of the most nutritious deserip- 
tion, and the time during which they are worked 


| is necessatily short, owing to the extreme exer- 


tion required ; they return to their food, and al- 
though their appetite may for a time be impair- 


ed, and their.stomach and bowels affected by the 


genetal debility of the system, yet they recover 
their tone, as soon as the rest of the frame ad- 
mits of their taking food. The farmer's horse, 
on the contrary, has food of a less neurishing 
nature, his rack is filled with straw, or, at best, 


| with clover ;—the ploughman rises early, gives 


him a feed of corn, and leads him to his work, 


| where he continues for seven, eight, and even 
| nine hours, and his whole day’s work is com- 


pleted before he is allowed to eat. We do not 
find the ox, worked under similar circumstances, 
so affected in the stomach and bowels, simply 
because his capacious stomach, when filled, re- 
quires many hours to empty, while, as we have 
seen, it is different with the horse. Debilitated 
and hungry, the horse retarns, and his rack is 
plentifully supplied, aud a good feed of corn 
given him, and he is left to himself; he eats 
voraciously, half masticates his food, loads his 
debilitated stomach, and his digestive organs are 
weakened, and permanently injured. This 
course is repeated,—a habit of voracity is ac- 
quired, and at no very remote period the food 
lodges and obstructs the pvloric orifice (the pas- 
sage from the stomach to the bow els,) fermenta- 
tion ensues,—gas is evolved, the stomach dis- 
tended ; he grows sluggish and sleepy—drops 
his head upon his manger: or he is delirious, 
and evinces that the sympathy which exists be- 
tween the stomach and the brain has excited the 
latter organ; he rolls, paws, and is seized with 
convulsions ; at length he expires, and he has 
died of stomach staggers. If the previous histo- 
ry of the horse is examined, it is probable that 
he has been subject to gripes; thus showing, 
not only the connection between the common 
management of farm work horses, and diseases 
of the organs of digestion and excretion, but be- 
tween the two latter. The half-masticated food 
has irritated the bowels, extra exertion of the 
muscles has been required to propel the dung to 
the rectum, and cholic or cramp (spasms) of the 
bowels has followed, or a course of continued 
irritation, or of continued cholic, or both, 
has ended in inflammation of the bowels. | re- 
member a beautifal farm-house, which, owiag 
to the distance of part of the farm to which he 
belonged from the buildings, was worked the 
long houts described, and finished his day’s 
work before his bait. He was constantly sub- 
| ject to attacks of the gripe, which were sub- 


| from them. 








now, by a change in the system, completely free 
Another case, however, oceurred ; 
a beautiful compact little mare was constantly 
atlleted by cholic,—she eventually died of in 
flammation of the intestines. 

There are other parts of the management to 
which horses employed in agriculture are sub- 
ject, which induce diseases of the bowels; for | 
instance, a boy returning from work, with heat- | 
ed and sweating horses, to save himself trouble, 
allows them to drink copiously at some pool or 
stream he passes. Suddenly one or more of the 
horses exhibit symptoms of gnpe, they suddenly 
lie down, roll about, look at their sides, rise up, 
seem relieved, and again speedily relapse ; the 
sudden application of the cold water has produc- 
ed spasms in the bowels, through which it has 
passed. This is neglected, or perhaps gin or 
whiskey, aided by pepper, is administered as a 
remedy, and severe and general inflammation of 
the bowels is the result; this is mistaken for 
another attack, and again the poison is adminis- 
tered, and the inflammation increased, and death 
follows. The horse of heavy work, too, is 
longer exposed to the inclemeacies of the weath- 
er than the animal of light work In the former, 
the rain is allowed to fall upon him for hours, 
and is allowed to dry upon his back ; the sym- 
pathy between the skin and the alimentary or- 
gans is known to every groom,—obstructed per- 
spiration, and consequent irritability, Is convey- 
ed from the one to the other, and disease is the 
consequence. It is true, the latter is also par- 
tially exposed to rain, but for shorter periods, 
and the whisp and brusk are ‘ierally applied 
when he enters the stable; a determination of 
blood takes place to the skin, perspiration is ex- 
cited, and diseases thus prevented. 

There is another disease to which horses are 
subject, and which is at onee the cause and con- 
sequence of inflammation in the intestines. I 
mean intestinal! caleuli. Inflammatory action of 
the bowels, like that of every other part of the 
the system which comes in contact with any for- 
eign body, is liable to produce calculi, which in 
turn irritate the bowels, and produce a lasting 
predisposition to diseases. For this 1 am not 
aware that any remedy has been discovered, and 
what is worse, they generally accumulate with 
age, and eventually produce death, the only 
ower over them arising in our endeavors at 
prevention. 


Prevention Of the best means of prevent- 
ing these diseases in farm-horses we will now 
treat. We have atiributed the peculiar lability 
to them in farm-horses to mismanagement, with 
the exception of certain instances of peculiar 
formation of the animals, and although the for- 
mer must necessarily work his horses longer 
hours than the horse of rapid work is capable, 
there is no nevessity of depriving the animal so 
long of food. No horse should work more than 
five or six hours without a bait. If we examine 
the history of the stables of large farmers, whose 
fields necessarily lie at a great distance fiom the 
buildings, and where they are worked long in 
consequence, and compure it with that of small 
farmers, under the contrary circumstance, we 
shall find a striking difference as respects the 
health of the animals. 





The case referred to above strikingly illus- 
trates the truth of this observation. But, it may 
be asked, how is it possible to bait the animals 
so far from home! ‘The difficulty seems to be 
in procuring food upon the spot, for if this is 
not done, the precaution will be neglected, and 
at any rate, the land will be ie by it. 
‘This however may be remedied. In the case, 
for instance, of a field intended for turnips, 
which has to be worked during the spring, a 
part of it, a half an ucre, or in proportion to the 
size of the field, may be sown with winter-tares, 
a few of which may be mown off, and given to 
the animals green, without cartying them from 
the field, interfering with any crop, or wasting 
any time in cartying the horses toa distance. 
If the field be intended for summer-fallow, the 
spring tare will answer, aad which may be used 
in the same manner, instead of allowing the poor 
animals greedily and indiscriminately to crop the 
leaves of the hedges gt every turning, from the 
impulse of hunger. ‘There is another easy way 
of baiting, which some carters adopt, and which 
might be applied to the farmer's horse, especial- 
ly when carting. It consists in securing a bag, 
containing corn, ever the animal's mouth and 
nose, by a string, which passes over the poll, 
and is locally denominated a ‘‘nose-bag ” or 
‘shorse-poke,”’ and whieh should be moved when 
he has finished his feed. ‘To prevent the eilects 
of the wet upon the skin, an unexpensive glazed 
cloth may be thrown over the horses’ backs, and 
secured tw the collar and traces. This may be 
cousidered very troublesome, but, it will be 
found, that wher it is once begun, it will be 
considered no more trouble than cairying the 
rest of the haruess, and if disease is prevented 
the trouble amouats to nothing. ‘To counteract 
as much as possible any habius of greedy feed- | 
ing which the horse may have acquired, his corn 
should be mixed with chopped straw, or chopped 
clever, which will secure its proper mastication, | 

' 
| 
| 





and prevent many toublesome complaints, as 
well as render all the nutrition of the food avail- 
able. ‘These may be substituted by an admtx- 
ture of clean chaff with corn, a plan which is 
pursued ina farm stable with whieh lam ac- 
quainted, and is found a useful practice. It 


their food was chopped, and perhaps steamed ; 
but on this subject we have not sufficient data to 
determine it with accuracy. 

Cuore or tHe Diseases. The cure, it has 
been hinted, must generally be left to the vete- 
rinary practitiouer in the complicated diseases of 
the horse ; but I shall refer to the principles of 
cure, in order to guide the farmer from some 
errors into which he may otherwise possibly fall. 
To begin with the most difficult, stomach stag- 
gers, which is distinguished from mad staggers, 
by the sluggishness or dullness of the anima! in 


| dom are so in the curative process. 
} Sportsman, 


| brewer's grains, shorts, 
turnips, carrots, beets, pumpkins, &c., can be | 


| oratory of the editor, show that two pounds o 
good milk contain as much dry matier, exclusive 
The 
Jatter usually has 25 per cent. ofdry solid meat, 
and milk 12 1-2 per cent of cheese, butter, and 


would save animals much time in eating, if all | 
T 
| 
} 
' 
| 
j 
} 


the first stage of the complaint; but from the | usually find not far from three and a half bauer, 


sympathy between the stomach and brain, the | four sugar, and five cheese. 


former often ends in the symptoms of the latter. 


All the efforts of the practitioner must be to 


empty the stomach; it is often a fruitless at- 
tempt, but a powerful dese of castor-oil [1 1-2 Ib] 
may be tried, as being rapid in its effects, and 
mollient to the hardened food in the stomach. 
Bleeding may also be useful, in prevening the 
delirium. In the early stage of the disease, a 
stomach pump may be used to wash the food 
from the stomach; but here an experienced 
practitioner alone will be able to doit. Gripes 
or cholic are, fortunately, generally more easily 
subdued ; they are distinguished from inflam- 
mation of the bowels by the suddenness of their 
attack, the temporary relief from pain, and the 


relief obtained from exercise, the symptoms of | comes thick and whey evolved. 


the latter being directly contrary. Bleeding 
alone will frequently relieve the spasm, but | 
have known a very simple remedy used with al- 
mest general success. Goose fat, in the quanti- 
ty of a pound or three quarters given warm, 


generally produces relief in a very short time, if 


accompanied by walking exercise. Ip severe 
cases, one ounce of laudanum 
powdered ginger, in a quart of warm ale, may 
be used with probable success. 

Inflammation of the bowels is worse to cope 
with thm gripes, and a farmer should never at- 
tempt to cure himself. He should call in the 
veterinary surgeon tmmediately. The disease 
may be distinguished by a coldness of the ex- 
tremities; this at least indicates inflammation, o1 
that the blood is determined to some local part, 
and the heaving of the animal’s flanks, and his 
bowels, as well as their tenderness when touch- 
ed, will indicate the seat of the inflammatory 
action. The first object is to relieve the system, 
and counteract the impetus of the blood; bleed- 
ing persevered in until the horse drops, is the 
only chance for saving his life. There is anoth- 
et principle in horse medicine which here will 
be called into vigorous action. Nu severe in- 
flammation can take place in two contiguous 
parts of the system at the same time. To les- 
sen the internal inflammation, the belly must be 
largely and powerfully blistered, and these are 
the two means for subduing the disease. No 


| purgative medicine should be given, but the 
| horse backed-raked, to prevent the formation of 


calculi, and a glyster administered in the form 
of onion broth. — All stimulants must be avoided, 
as they are sure to act as poison to the animal. 
In conclusion, | would impress upon the persons 
concerned, to aim at prevention, where their ef- 
forts will generally prove available, for they sel- 
[London 





MILK--ITS PRODUCTION AND 
ERTIES. 


There is no product of modern husbandry that 


PROP- 


| better deserves the study of the farmer than that 


of Milk. It is the natural and most appropriate 
food for the young and growing bodies of the 
highest order of living beings. Milk is remark- 


| able for holding in solution every element re- 
| quired by nature to form lean meat, tendon, 
| bone, brain, nerves, hair, wool, and every other 


organized substance found in the body of man, 
or his domestic animals, When we compare 
the yield of this life-sustaining fluid, as drawn 


| from the best cows in civilized society, with that 
| allorded by the native wild catile of California, 
| or the unimproved breeds of Missouri and south- 
_ ern Ilinois, we witness a demonstration of the 


fact that, the natural secretion of milk 
vastly augmented by artificial means. 
It is a practical question of great moment to 


ean he 


| determine whether human skill and science can 


farther improve the milk-forming capacity of 
the one million of cows now kept.in the State of 
New York. Can any available change be made, 


| either in the breeding or feeding of these ani- 


mals, by which any given quantity of grass, 
roots, or grain wil! yield more milk, more but- 
ter, and more cheese than it now does? [fs it 
possible in the course ef time to produce a mil- 
lion of cows in this State all of which shal! be 
as valuable for dairy purposes, as the one thou- 
sand best cows now kept in it? 

That such a result can be accomplished, we 
entertain net a doubt. And were it accomplish- 
ed, the net productive value of the cows of 


New York would be increased five-fold beyond | 


what it now is. Let us suppose that the annual 
expense of keeping a cow is ten dollars, making 
the cost of a million tea millions of dollars. As 
a whole, the capital invested in this property 


would yield a fair interest if the cows gave a | 


nett profit of two dollars each. To yield this, 
each cow must pay all expeuses and one quart 
of milk a day for 200 days in a year, worth a 
cent a quart. If all the cows in the State 
could be made to pay all expenses and yield five 
quarts of milk a day surplus, where they now 
yield but one quart, it is plain the profits would 
be five times larger than they now are, so far 
as pounds of butter, cheese, pork, and other 
producis of the dairy are concerned. 

We make these preliminary remarks, because 
farmers are apt to forget that a cow which 
yields from a given amount of forage consumed 
only one quart of milk a day, over and above 
the expense of her keep, is really worth only 
one filth as much for dairy purposes, as she 
would be if her daily product was five quarts in- 
stead of one surplus. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into the 
matter of breeding cows on scientifie and physi- 
ological principles, in order tv show how any 
race will be likely to grow better and, for many 


generations to come, as it has already been im- | 


proved for the produc:ion of milk, butter, and 
cheese. 


cows already in hand, that now claim the atten- | 


tion of the reader. The writer has charge and 
the management of 50 cows belonging to the 
‘Rochester Milk Cumpany.”’ Experience at 
this establishment has shown that steeping, or 
soaking cut corn stalks in boiling water, or other 
food for cows, greatly increases the secretion of 
milk. Carrots are regularly fed at least once a 
day to each cow. We intend to plant ten acres 
in carrots and five with sugar beets, for feeding 
cows this season. The company have six acres 
of winter rye sown for early feed by cutting the 
same. The cows are kept ina stable or yard 
the year round. Major Stewart, who has had 


the control of the farming operations for the | 


last three years, is confident that he has cut full 
eleven tons of dry corn fodder, from a single 
acre sown broadeast—the land of course is very 
rich. Oats and peas cut green are excellent 
for soiling, and en suitable land yield well. 
Clover mown, and half made into hay, is capi- 
tal food for cows. 


By keeping all animals off the field, manuring 


| well with the things that nature uses to make 


clover, and seeding thick, three heavy crops may 
be cut iu a season. All ruminant animals need 
a variety of food to preserve their systems in a 
healthy condition. 
timothy, oats, peas, corn and cob meal cooked, 
cornstalks, potatoes, 


variously combined so as to suit the appetite or 
whim of each cow, and cause her to elaborate a 
generous quantity of milk, if nature has endow- 
ed her with the power for so doing. Water, 
salt, pure air, and stables must all be strictly at- 
tended to, as well as regular feeding and milk- 


| ing. 


Repeated analysis made by pupils in the lab- 


of water, as one pound of fresh beef steak. 


sugar. 


and a dram of 


It is the improvement of the quality, | 
and an increase in the quantity of milk from | 


Hence, a feed of clover, | 


u The sugar of milk 

is obtained by evaporating whey to one-third or 
less of its bulk, and placing it in a warm oven 
j to form crystal of sugar just as crystals of com- 
;mon salt may be formed by solar evaporation. 
| Before evaporation, care should be taken to sep- 
| arate all the curd and oil or butter from the 
j whey. We may take oceasion, if we ean find 
j room, to deseribe the process by which any in- 
j telligent person may test the quantity of cheese, 
| butter, sugar, and water in the milk of any cow, 
he may have on his farm. , 

There is but little doubt that the casein or curd 
lie milk is held in solution by the presence of 
| soda, which being neutralized as soon as lactic 

acid is formed in warm weather, the curd be- 
The sal-soda of 
the shops is cheap, and the addition of a few 
| drams in a pan of sweet milk, will keep it so for 
) eight or ten hours after it would become sour and 
coagulated without some chemical check. Soda 
| does uo injury whatever either to butter or milk, 
| for tea or coffee. 
| Where cream is churned, its temperature 
| should be about 55 degrees; if all the milk is 
churned, its temperature should be ten degrees 
higher. Considerable care is necessary to sep- 
arate all the butter from the butter milk. By 
evaporating the latter to dryness, and testing for 
batter, we often find a quantity which, if saved, 
| would add considerably to the products of the 
jdairy during a season. Still greater care is 
necessary in making cheese, not only to coagu- 
i late all the casein (cheese,) but to save from 
| running into the whey the oil or butter in the 
curd.—Cheese is apt to be injured by an excess 
of rennet an excess of salt, or those of a bad qual- 
ity. [Gen. Farmer. 








| Lerrvee. The use of Lettuce as a cooling 
}and agreeable sallad, is well known ; it is also a 
useful ingredient in soups. . lt contains, like the 
| other species of this genus, a quantity of opium 
| juice, of a milky nature, from wiluich of late 
| years, medicine has been prepared, under the title 
|of Lactucarium, and which can be administered 
| with effect in cases where opium is inadmissible. 
| ‘The varieties are very numerous. Those 
| herein enumerated have been selected from the 
many which have come under our observation, 
and will be found te suit the various seasons of 
|the year. Some varieties celebrated in Europe, 
| are of little value here, soon shooting to seed 
under our hot sun. 
| ‘The Early Cabbage Lettuce is the earliest ; it 
| produces a moderately sized and very firm head; 
| itis known among the Philadelphia market gar- 
| deners as the ‘‘butter sallad ”’ 

| ‘The Royal Cabbage Lettuce is a very large 
| variety, dark green, with firm head, and with- 
| standing the sun better than the preceding vati- 
} ety, not rapidly shooting to seed. 

| The India is a very fine kind, produces large 
| hard heads, leaves wrinkled, stands the sun re- 
| markably well. 

| The Philadelphia Cabbage resembles the 
| *Royal,’’ and is in all respects a desirable va- 
riety. 

The Early Curled [Silesia] does not head; is 

used principally as ‘*cut salad."’ 











} 
| REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
| PATENTS. 

From this Docament, we glean several facts of 
an interesting and important character. It appears 
that the whole number of applicants for patents re- 

, ceived daring the year ending December 31, is 
| 1272. ‘The whole number of caveats filed during 
| the same period, is 448. ‘The namber of patents 
actually issued, is 619, including 12 re-issues, 5 
j additional improvements, and 59 designs. During 
| the same time, 473 patents have expired. 

| The finances of this department are in a promis- 
| ing condition. Thus far, the oflice has more than 
sustained itself. We append the following re-capu- 


latory statement of the finances. 
J 





Amount of receipts from all sources, 50, $264,16 
“6 paid on withdrawals, 11,086.99 
- - * for salaries, §c., 33,700.41 
“ ** * restoration of 
| records, §c., 1,371,31 46,158,71 
' 
Leaving a net balance to the credit of the 
} patent fund, of 4,105,45 
| Balance in the treasury to the credit of 
the fund, Jan. 1, 1846, 182,459,469 


Balanee to the credit of the patent fund, 


Jan. 1, 1847, $186 ,565,14 


The ree Js an important 
change in the law relative to patents, by which * in 
all suits brought by the patentee for the infringments 
| of his invention, the letters patent securing his in- 

vention should be received by the courts trying the 
same as conclusive evidence of his right to recover 
damages, until they are set aside by the institation 
and prosecution, to find judgment of a process for 
a repeal,’ and also ** a provision for the institution 
of a process for the repeal of lettere patent which 
have been obtained by fraud, misrepresentation, or 
upon false suggestion, or which were void, in whole 
or in part, for want of novelty, or other cause.”’ 


comm } 





soth these modifications seem to be required. 
Under the existing law, letters patent are only pre- 
sum plive evidence of the novelty of the invention and 
of the right of recovery. Consequently whenever 
the rights of patentees are infringed upon and suits 
| brought to recover damages therefor, the defendant 
may go behind the record, enquire into the whole 
| subject matter of the invention, and compel the for- 
| mer to prove before a jury the novelty of his im- 
provement whenever and as often as the invader of 
| his rights may choose to pat him to that trouble. 
| This imposes the burden on the patentee, and often- 
| times his letters patent are in fact no benefit to him, 
but work as aninjary. The design of granting let- 
ters patent is to secure to the inventor a pecuniary 
advantage in consequence of his discovery. This 
| design is often completely frustrated under the oper- 
ation of the existing law. Before receiving his let- 
ter from the patent office, his invention roust always 
undergo a searching ordeal. And there seems to be 
no good reason why, after passing through the rigid 
examination uniformly practiced, his certificate 
should not afford him an adequate protection against 
the aggressions of his right. The reasons for the 
other modification suggested are equally obvious. 

The Commissioner combats, and refutes the idea 
‘‘that patents securing exclusive rights to the dis- 
coverers of new machines or processes of manufac- 
ture, are monopolies, operating against the true pol- 
icy of all just governments.’” The main ground on 

which the patent system is based, ‘‘is to encourage 
discovery and invention—those great agents of so- 
cial improvement, by securing to those who make 
them the profits which result from them, im order to 
enable them to remunerate themselves for their toils 
and expeoditures, and to induce others to explore 
the vast and limitless field of invention.”? It is 
further contended ov principles of abstract right, the 
| inventor has a complete and unquestionable claim 
to the fruits of his discoveries, which constitute so 
lessentially and extensively to the commonwealth 
and happiness of the people, until be shall have re- 
ceived an adequate remuneration for his labors and 
expenditures. 

Another recommendation suggested is, to modify 
| the law so that foreigners may more easily avail 
themselves of our patent system than they now can, 
and thus open the door to many valuable discover- 
ies, the benefits of which are now in a great meas- 
ure excluded from oar citizens. 


i 


| ‘The usual agricultural part of the report is omit- 
| ted this year, not because the commissioner regards 
{that matter as of no importance, for he urges the 

claims of this branch upon public attention with 
| great zeal and ability. Bat ioasmuch as Congress 

declined —— the usual appropriation for the an- 
| nual agricultural report, he regarded it as an in- 


struction not to prepare one. This branch surely 


f | deserves the attention of Congress. The agricul- 


| tural reports which have emanated from the Patent 
| Office heretofore, have been replete with a rich fund 
| of useful matter in which every man, woman, and 
| child of the country, and of the old world also, are 
| interested. No document has been sought for more 
| generally, or with more avidity, and it is due the 


Of the twelve and a half parts of solid matter | most namerous and useful portion of our population, 


in 100 of milk as it comes 


from the cow, we that Congress should make some provision by which 


valuable information touching the condition and 
progress of agricultare, may be obtained and dissem- 
inated. If there is any class that has claims on the 
Government, it is that on whose skill and indastry 
‘os ane dependant for bread. If the subject does 
| not properly belong to the Patent Oflice, it might be 
connected with the Smithsonian Institute, which is 
now in the process of being completed. At any 
rate, in our judgment, the matter eminently de- 
serves the attention of Congress, and it is gratifying 
to see the subject treated with earnestness and abili- 
ty by the Commissioner of Patents. [Eastern Argus. 


MECHANIC ARTS. 





FENCING. 

Fencing forms an important and a troublesome 
| Hew in the expenses and the labor of every farmer. 
| Even among ourselves, where wood may be obtained 
for so little, the expense of procuring the materials 
and the time taken up in putting them together forms 
a heavy out-go from every farmer's puree. Every 
device which may render this less, is worthy of no- 
tice at least. We published in our last number the 
letter of a correspoudent of the Prairie Farmer, who 
seems to be much pleased with a fence of iron wire, 
and we find that such fences are becoming quite 
common in England and Scotland. Factories are in 
| operation in Edinburgh and Glasgow for making the 
| wire, Xe., most proper for this species of barrier. 
| Messrs. Young, the manufacturers, have published 
| a pamphlet, with descriptions of various kinds of 
| gates and fences and their cost. ‘The following are 
| extracts: 





| Iron and wire fence 3 feet 6 inches high, having 
wrought iron straining posts | 3-8 inch square, every 
75 yards, complete with screwed eye-bolts and nuts 
for straining the wires, and wrought iron intermedi- 
} ate uprights, 1 1-4 by 1 1-4 iron, every 8 feet, hav- 
| ing 6 horizontal wires: 
} For horses, cattle and sheep, of No. 4 wire, Is 
2d. per lineal yard. 
| For cattle and sheep, No. 5 wire, Is. Id. per lin- 
| eal yard. 
For cattle atid sheep, No. 6 wire, Is. per lineal 
yard. 
For sheep, No. 7 wire, Hid. per lineal yard. 
| For sheep, No. 8 wire, 10d. per lineal yard 

Same fences for wood uprights, 6 horizontal wires 
including staples: 

For cattle and horses, of No. 4 wire, 7d. per lin- 
eal yard. 

For cattle and sheep, No. 5 
yard. 

For cattle and sheep, No. 6 wire, Sd. per lineal 
yard. 

For sheep, No. 7 wire, 4d. per lineal yard. 

If to include one wrought iron straining pillar for 
every 75 yards, complete with screwed eye-bolts, 
and nuts for straining the wires, Id. per yard extra. 
‘These are the prices of materials ‘‘delivered free at 
Leith, Glasgow, Liverpool and Hull’’—printed in- 
structions, illustrated by wood cuts, accompanying 
each order, by which any laborer can readily erect 
the fences. 

According to the above prices, a fence designed 
for cattle and sheep, three and a half feet high, with 
six horizontal wires, would cost, if of No. 5 wire, 
| about $1,50 per rod; if of No. 6 wire, about $1,25 
per rod. Or the wires for the same kind of fence, 
for wood uprights or posts, including staples for fas- 
tening the wires, about 67 cents per rod, if of No. 
| 5 wire, and about 55 cents per rod, if of No. 6 wire 
It may be as well to remark here, that No. 4 wire 
is a fourth of an inch in diameter, No. 8, three-six- 
| 
' 


wire, 6d. per lineal 


teenths, and the other numbers regularly intermedi- 
ate. What would be the cost of importing these 
| fences we are unable to say; but could they not be 
manufactured at as low a cost in this country, ex- 
| pense of transportation, duties, &c., considered, as 
| they could be imported? [South. Planter. 
| Crear Paint. An Ontario farmer gives the 
following recipe for a cheap paint. He says he 
| has tried it on brick, and prefers it to oil paint, and 
| Says it will last longer on rough siding of wood 
| than oil paint will on plain siding of boards 
| Take one bushel of unslacked lime, and slack 
it with cold water; when slacked, add fifty 
pounds of Spanish whiting, seventeen pounds 
salt, and thirteen pounds sugar. Strain the 
| mixture through a wire seive, and it will be fit 
| for use, afler reducing it with cold water. In 
| order to give it a good color, three coats are 
necessary on brick and iwoon wood. It may 
be puton with a brush similar to whitewash. 
Each coat must have sufficient time to dry 
| fore the next is applied. 
| For painting inside walls, take as before, one 
| bushel of unslacked lime, three pounds sugar, 
| five pounds salt, and prepare as above, [Gen 
Farmer. 
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| New Manvracrories. Four companies for 
| the manufacture of cotton and woollen fabries 
| have been recently organized at Utica, the capi 

| tals of which vary from $ 100,000 to $300,000. 
One of them is already in operation. It has 
been found that steam is not only an economical 
| motive power, but a large contributor to the val 

| ue of the manufactured article. In addition to 
| its heating the building, and driving the machin- 
}ery, itis used to dry, full, dye, and soften the 
| fabrics, with the most perfect success. The 
steain, after performing these various functions, 
is condensed and transformed into the purest 
| water, which is used in washing and cleansing 
the wool, to which it imparts great softness and 
lustre. 


Merrmack Timeer Business. Messrs. 
Fiske & Norcross, of Lowell, have been em- 
ploying all this winter about one hundred men, 
in cutting and driving timber in the vicinity of 
| the White Mountains, south-east of Lafayette. 
They have now upwards of 30,000 timber logs 
scattered along in the Merrimack river, between 
Thornton and Concord. Those logs are to be 
brought to Lowell, where they will be sawed in- 
to lumber for building purposes, in the steam 
sawmill of Fiske & Noreross. The Mertri- 
| mack timber business is becoming an important 
branch of industry to Lowell, and the manufac- 


turing towns which fringe the Merrimack. 
[Lowell Courier. 

| To Prevent Frorn Risine wuen Cruvrn- 

} Inc. A lady says she had well nigh given up 


| making butter this winter; for, as soon as she 
;}commenced churning, the froth would rise. 
| She tried every preventive that was suggested 
to her without effect, until she was advised to 
try saleratus, which she did, and that proved ef- 
fectual. [American Agriculturist. 
| Pine Tree Canker Worm. We yesterday 
examined a tract of fifteen acres of young pines, 
, the foliage of which was last summer entirely 
stripped off by the pine tree caterpillar or canker 
| worm. In consequence of the loss of leaves no 
new wood was formed, and the trees are al] dead 
ordying. [Yarmouth Register. 

Stave Property in Kentucky. A Ken- 
tuckian publishes a tabular statement of the 
Frankfort Commonwealth, which shows that 
while from the year 1541 to 1546 inclusive, the 
number of slaves in that State increased 16,729, 
the valuation of the same decreased $7,305,741. 





Ice. During the months of March and A pril 
|]ast past, Messrs. Gage, Hittinger & Co., 
| loaded at their wharves in Charlestown, no less 
than seventy-eight vessels with ice, for various 
ports and places. 





Sativa ty Horses. This troublesome com- 
plaint is easily arrested by mixing a table spoon- 
ful of the flour of sulphur with the salt given 
| them from time to time. There have been many 

speculations offered in regard to the cause or 
| origin of this disease, but none that appears to 
| be perfectly satisfactory. Some attribute it to 
| lobelia—others to bad hay, and others again to 
| white clover. But whatever may be its origin 
is comparatively of smal! consequence, provided 
we possess the means of cure. [Germantown, 


(Pa.,) Telegraph 
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